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Bee-Keeping in Colorado 





|gtores voraciously, while those not! 


upon all to look well to the condition | 


tractor a few pounds of honey that | 


raises the doubt, whether it is most 
advisable to breed up colonies very 
strong till continuous mild weather 


- | has arrived—whether a prospective 


fruit surplus will recompense its more 
frequent failure ? 

But the provident, patient apiarist 
can realize no cause for despondency 
|in our present disagreeable weather. 
A good surplus honey crop from the 
fruit trees is most frequently followed 
| by alight yield from white clover. The 
| prevalence of dry, hot weather during 
|fruit bloom retards the spread and 
|matting of the white clover rootlets 
| and dwarfs its growth, thereby lessen- 
| ing the quantity of bloom and its du- 
|ration. Anexamination this morning 
(May 13), revealed an unusual vigor in 
its growth and development in this 
locality ; and the dandelion clumps, 
which usually give their blossoms only 
in succession, reveal scores each of 
| flowers, which await but the sun’s 
enlivening rays to burst forth in myr- 
iad discs of seeming gold, reflecting 
back its welcome from their.emerald 
surroundings. Nor does the season 
forebode a repetition of last summer’s 
drouth, to withhold the summer and 
fall bloom till too late to be harvested 
with profit; but everything is yet 
hopeful for the best. Get the bees in 
| shape to take the fullest advantage of 
abountiful honey bloom. It is said 
\“‘every cloud has its silver lining,” 
|and we believe the despondency and 
|gloom of the present will be trans- 
formed into mirth and gladness in the 
| ** sweet by-and-by.” 





_—_<_ - + ——____—_ 


Early Swarms in England, — The 
London Horticultural Journal says 
that Mrs. Wain,at Walton-on-Thames, 
| had a very strong swarm on April 21, 

and expected others the next day, 
| had not the weather become showery 
,and windy. The surplus sections 
_have been on a month and are partly 
| filled with comb. 
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International Exhibition in Germany. 


We have received the following cir- 
cular from the Executive Committee 
of the proposed International Congress 
to be held in Germany in July, 1883, 
which will explain itself to our 
readers : 


In consequence of the many sug- 
gestions which, have been put for- 
ward, the undersigned have com- 
bined for the holding at Hamburg, in 
July, 1883, of an International Ex- 
hibition of animals connected with 
agriculture. 

Looking back to the acknowledged 
benefits to the farming interests which 
resulted from the first International 
Agricultural Exhibition which was 
held here in 1863, and which was also 
the first of its kind held in Germany, 
the undersigned are strongly of opin- 
ion that a repetition of the under- 
taking, after a lapse of 20 years, will | 
be productive of similar service tothe | 
agricultural world, especially as the | 
opportunity of international compar'- | 
son, as well as competition, will be | 
offered thereby, through the exten- | 
sive progress which has been made in | 
breeding during the last two decades. | 

Parties interested in this matter in | 
all countries, are therefore cordially | 
invited, both to take part in and to| 
visit this Exhibition, which will be 
held in July, 1883, and will comprise 
the following departments, each of 
which are presided over by Special 
Committees : 

1. Horse breeding (including mules 
and asses). ; 

2. Cattle breeding. 

. Sheep breeding. 

. Pig breeding. 

. Bee-culture. 

». Pisci-culture. 

. Poultry breeding. ; 

;. Stables, tools, etc., for the differ- 
ent branches of cattle breeding. 

9. Scientific aids to the above. 


By particular request of the Provis- 
ional Committee, the editor of the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL has consented 
to take charge of the American bee 
interests at that Congress, and hopes 
to have the cordial co-operation of all 
American breeders. If we can breed 
up the ** coming bee ’”’ and there exhibit 
it to the World, it will be an achieve- 
ment worthy of the best endeavors of 
the present generation of bee masters. 
This is an opportunity for the sinking 
of all petty animosities and rivalries 
fer the general good, and we hope that 
it will be accepted and improved as 
such. 

The circular further says that ‘* the 
Senate of Hamburg, as well as the 
Prussian Minister ot Agriculture 
and Forests, have kindly promised to 
give the exhibition their cordial sup- 
port, and an executive committee has 
been formed for the carrying out of 





the Exhibition.” 


We shall keep our readers informed 
of the progress of affairs in connec- 
tion with the proposed Exhibition, 
and will be glad to receive suggestions 
and opinions concerning the Ameri- 
;can display from breeders—all of 
)whom are invited most cordially to 
‘correspond with us on the subject, 
| either privately or through the col- 


/umns of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 
| 
| North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. 
| —_—__. 

| We have received the following cir- 
| cular from Prof. Cook, which is worthy 
| of careful perusal by the bee-keepers 
|of America. As the time fixed for 
| the assembling of the next Convention 
\is rapidly approaching, its publica- 
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| tion will not be considered premature, 


and may serve as a reminder to some 
who will require time for prepa- 
ration : 
State Agr’l College, Lansing, ) 
Michigan. May lith, 1882. 5 
To the Vice Presidents of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, and 
the Bee-keepers of America :—I beg 
leave to call your attention through 
the several bee papers of the country, 


|to the next meeting of our Associa- 


tion, to be held in the city of Cincin- 
nati some time in October next. 

All disinterested friends of apicul- 
tural progress will recognize the valu- 
able work of the Association, and the 
greater good that may come, yes, and 
will come, when all our associations 
are harmoniously working together to 
build up our art. Those present at 
the last meeting at Lexington will re- 
call the perfect harmony, and the 
perfect spirit of accord that prevailed 
during the entire meeting, and the 
feeling of real satisfaction that was 
manifested by those present from 
every section. Let us commence early 
to secure even greater fruits at the 
next meeting. With thisend in view, 
I wish to offer some ——— : 

Let any one who wishes the charac- 
ter of the meetings changed in any 
particular, write to me at once, and 
their wishes shall receive earnest at- 
tention. 

Let the delegates from each State 
come prepared to give accurate data 
as to the honey crop for the season of 
1882, that we may be able to give the 
best advice as to the marketing of the 
crop. 

Let it be remembered that commit- 
tees were appointed to experiment in 
several lines, particulariy in controll- 
ing fertilization, and let us hope that 
full and able reports will be rendered. 
Let others come prepared to add to 
the reports, and to discuss them. 

In accordance with the general 
opinion, few and short essays wil] be 
read, that the discussions may be more 
full. With this in view, let every 
person come prepared to give quick 
and accurate accounts of what he has 
learned that will be helpful to the bee- 
keepers of the country. 





Let us hope for a large attendance 
of the enthusiastic bee-keepers of the 
country, and that all may come full of 
the spirit of progress, good feeling 
and harmony, that the meeting may 
be great in the good that shall be ae- 
en. geese and entirely free from all 
harsh, uncharitable words, which, in 
no convention, tend to edification. 

A. J. Cook, Pres. 
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Inventor of Broad Frames for Sections, 


Mr. H. H. Flick writes us regarding 
our answer to Mr. Friedemann Grei- 
ner, on page 258, as follows: 

Are you not mistaken in the issue 
of April 26, page 258, about sections 
and broad frames? I claim the honor 
of inventing the frame to hold see- 
tions. by referring to the Patent Of- 
fice, you will find that my patent coy- 
ers the broad frame holding sections, 
which was dated on Sept. 21, 1869, and 
ante-dated Sept. 8, 1869, and numbered 
95,100. 

We cannot see wherein we made 
any mistake. Mr. Greiner inquiredif 
sections Were in use in this country be- 
fore the year 1875, and whether it was 
so published in the BEE JOURNAL of 
1874 or 1875. Upon examining our 
back volumes we found several men- 
tioned before that time, referring to 
them and reproducing the identical 
cuts used to illustrate the several in- 
ventions at the respective dates. We 
gave no one credit for originating 
anything éxcept so far as indicated in 
the back numbers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL, and if Mr. Flick’s invention was 
noticed or advertised previous to 1875, 
we overlooked it. We did not say 
those parties, or any of them, were 
the inventors of the broad frame, nor 
that Mr. Flick was not. We merely 
cited the cases on record to prove 
that sections were used in America 
prior to the time that they were 
claimed to have been invented in 
Germany. We would not intention- 
ally deprive any man of credit to 
which he is justly entitled, and espe- 
cially regarding so important a mat- 
ter as the section case or broad frame. 

The Albino Bee Controversy.—M!. 
S. Valentine, on page 199 of the BEE 
JOURNAL, gave the origin of the term 
‘‘albino,” as applied to that particular 
strain of bees, and claimed to have 
been their originator as a fixed type: 
to this Mr. D. A. Pike rejoined in an 
article published on page 250, claim- 
ing at least a share of the credit. We 
have received still another commun! 
cation from Mr. Valentine on the sub- 
ject, but as both gentlemen have @l- 
ready been heard, and each made out 
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a pretty strong case, we will have to 
let the matter rest where it is. It is 
not a question that interests the gen- 
eral reader, and no good will be ac- 
complished by continuing it. We are 
more convinced than ever, that per- 
personal controversies relating to bus- 
iness matters. when carried to any 
length through the columns of a pub- 
lic print, are not only in bad taste but 
frequently give rise to damaging im- 
pressions. We shall endeavor to dis- 
courage this class of correspondence 
as much as possible hereafter. 
aren 
Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to ob- 
serve the perfection of the bee-keep- 
ers organizations in Utah, and many 
old States, with much greater preten- 
sions in an apicultural point of view, 
could study and adopt their system 
with great profit. It will be seen 
there is a Territorial or head organ- 
ization, with its President and general 
officers. Tributary to this are Dis- 
trict or County Societies, each with 
its President and Bee Commissioner, 
and these make it a special business 
to inform themselves of the number 
of colonies in their respective districts, 
their condition, and the manner of 
treatment and care of bees, and suc- 
cess. They arealsoclothed with arbi- 
trary power regarding foul-brood and 
other contagious diseases, and report 
all matters of general interest to the 
Territorial Association. By this sys- 
tem of thorough organization, all 
data bearing upon the production, 
condition, treatment, and prospects 
are easily arrived at, and the most 
practicable system of co-operation 
can be determined upon and effec- 
tively practiced. 

i — 

The Irish Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation have adopted as its standard 
frame the same size as that of the 
British Association, and adopted a 
“resolution in favor of a journal ex- 
clusively for bee-keepers, and inde- 
pendent of trade influences, and 
promising to support such a journal if 





brought out under proper manage- 


ment.” So says the London Horticul- 
tural Journal. 


@ Our new location, 925 West 
Madison street, is only a few doors 
fromthe new branch postoffice. We 
have a telephone and any one in the 
city wishing to talk to us through it 
will please call for No. 7087—that be- 





ing our telephone number. 


— 
y 1iJE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Honey Shows. — ‘The Northwestern 
Farmer and Dairyman, of Portland, 
Oregon, remarks as follows : 


The Irish Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion is to have space at the Royal 
Dublin Spring Cattle Show. Lectures 
will be given and, if the weather 


15 


propitious, the actual manipulation | 


of bees wiil be freely shown by skilled 
apiarists. It will bea brief session of 
an apiarian school. And the Prairie 
Farmer well says: “Why cannot 
American bee-keepers take a_ hint 
from this and increase the value and 
interest of the bee and honey ex- 
hibits at our annual fairs? The bee- 
keepers should have a tent or buiid- 
ing to themselves, where they can 
show their hives and other devices to 
good advantage, and where they can 
lecture, talk and instruct each other 
and the people in general, in bee 
handling and care.” 

In thus conducting the bee ex 
hibit a great interest would be created 
and bee-keeping materially extended. 
Thisinterest is too greatly neglected 
in this northwest, though Oregon and 
Washington are eminently well pro- 
vided for successful bee-keeping, and 
there is no good reason why nearly all 
our honey should come from Califor- 
nia. 


ee 


The Weather and Feeding.—The Jn- 
diana Farmer remarks as follows on 
the weather, fruit bloom, etc. : 


The cool and unfavorable weather 
of the past few weeks has been quite 
detrimental to the bees. Very little 
honey was gathered from the fruit 
bloom. Many colonies will be short 
of stores, and must be fed to keep 
from starving, or if not so bad as that, 
they may entirely suspend brood rear- 
ing, losing weeks of valuable time. 
We are feeding our entire apiary of 
150 colonies. It is not necessary to 
make syrup with which to feed, by 
boiling. Neither is it desirable that 
it be made thick. Sweetened water 
is all that is required at this season of 
the year. We simply fillalarge ex- 
tractor with water; scoop in sufli- 
cient sugar to make it sweet, stir un- 
til the sugar is dissolved and drawn 
off into the feeders. 


ssiitscaadaiisijeceipallaladlt . 

The Crafty Bee and its Sting.—The 
Boston Journal tells the following 
story concerning the sagacity of a bee: 

A certain restaurant in this city, ap- 
parently to proclaim the unlimited re- 
sources of its cuisine, has in its show- 
window a huge tank wherein glitter- 
ing gold fish. sullen horned pouts, 
dignified bull-frogs and sprawling tur- 
tles dwell together ina greater or less 
a of amity. The other day a bee 
fell into the water and was solemnly 
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gobbied by a goggled-eyed tish. Hard- 
ily had the bee been engulfed, how- 
ever, when the fish was seen to be 
| Straugely excited. He leaped into 
ithe sir, drew in great voluines of 
waterand blew them out again, and 
acted so insanely that the turtles 
scuttled away in hot haste, and the 
| frogs tumbled off the rocks to right 
and left in sheer consternation. Mean- 
| while the bee reappeared and crawled 
out of the tank in safety, evidently 
congratulating itself, as it dried its 
| wings, upon its possession of a sting. 
| and the presence of mind necessary to 
| use itto advantage in an emergency. 


SES eS re 
Introduction of Italian Béts inte 
England.—The british LBee-Keepers’ 
Guide Book gives the following as a 
| scrap of history : 

ITALIAN BeEs—This variety, some- 
| times called Ligurian, was introduced 
| into this country in 1859 by Mr. Wood- 
| bury, of Exeter, from a small district 

amid the Alps, including portions of 
Switzerland and Northern Italy, 
where it is indigenous. Much pre- 
|judice existed against them at first, 
| but now their superiority over the 
, common black bees is almost univer- 
/sally admitted. The lLtalian bee is 
| Similar in form and size to the black 
| bee, but lighter in color, and has 
| three distinct yellow rings about the 
|body below the wings. It is more 
| prolitic than the black bee, more ac- 
tive, working earlier and later, in- 
creases much more rapidly, is ready 
for swarming earlier, and gathers 
honey from plants which are not 
frequented by the black bee. Pure 
Italians are also of a more amiable 
disposition, and less inclined to sting, 
therefore they are easier handled. 
The introduction of Italian bees has 
done much to improve our race of 
black bees, by introducing new blood 
and correcting to a great extent the 
mischief which had inevitably re- 
sulted from long in-and-in breeding. 
ee -- 

The Honey Prospect.—Mr. L. R. 
Jackson gives his views on this sub- 
ject in the Indiana Furmer in the 
following language: 

The prospects for a good honey 
crop are unusually good in this see- 
tion of the country. The cold weather 
during fruit bloom has prevented the 
' bees from storing the usual amount 
‘of surplus honey, but at the same 
itime it has kept the trees in bloom, 
twice the usual length of time and 
the bees have been able to gather 
jplenty of the nectar, to keep brood 
| rearing actively going on and I have 
never seen bees build up as much dur- 
ing fruit bloom as they have this 
spring. The white clover never 
looked better and it will be fully two 
weeks earlier than common, The 
mild winter with but little freezing 
and thaws has left the roots of clover 
and other flowers in a healthy condi- 
tion. Basswood is almost sure to be 
good, and with us that is better for 
surplus horey than all other bloom, it 
being so plentiful and so sure to give 








a surplus. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Care of Comb Honey—No. 1. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

As [intimated at the start when 
commencing these articles, that I 
would take up the text under the dif- 
ferent heads: ‘* Production, Care, 
and Sale,” separately, so having 
spoken of production, my next or 
second part will be care. At the out- 
set I wish to say that many seem to 
suppose that the producing part is 
about all there is to any branch of 


with merchandise. How often we 
find butter, wool, maple sugar, etc., 
taken to market in such poor shape 
that it does not bring as much, within 
20 per cent., as goods of no better 

uality are selling for, where the pro- 
aeet understands that the placing of 
his product upon the markets in at- 
tractive shape, has much to do with 
the value thereof. It is said that Mr. 
Durand, an extensive strawberry pro- 
pagator in New Jersey, always finds 
a ready sale for his choice strawberries 
at a very high figure, while those of 
shiftless producers spoil on_ the 
markets withouta purchaser. Thus, 
Mr. Durand obtains more money 
from his few rows of choice fruit put 
upon the market in attractive shape, 
than is obtained from as many acres 
grown in a slip-shod manner, and 
sent to market by shiftless parties. 
Honey is no exception to this rule, 
unless it is that the difference is still 
greater than on most other produc- 
tions. 

Hence, to place our honey upon the 
market in the best possible shape 
should be the aim of every bee-keeper 
in the land. My aim has always been, 
not only to get the honey off the hives 
before it was soiled by the bees, as I 
stated in the production part of these 
articles, but also to keep the combs 
as nice and perfect till they were 
placed upon the market, as they were 
when first taken from the hive. This 
is no easy task, for from the first, 
honey is liable to accidents which, 
if they occur,soon reduces the price 
from 4 to 4%. 

[ once hired a man to help me re- 
move honey from the hive, as I was 
nearly sick and unable to keep even 
with my work as I desired to, but 
after his working with me half a day 
Iso improved in health that his as- 
sistance was no longer necessary. He 
would manage to get his fingers 
against the honey so as to break the 
nice cappings to nearly every box, in 
spite of all I could do, and if he did 
not do that he would get the corner of 
one box into the face side of the comb 
in some of the other boxes, and I ac- 
tually believe I paid him 75 cents for 
doing me $10 damage. Where a per- 
son is naturally sensitive, such pro- 
ceedings will cure slight sickness 


quicker than a physician can. I only 


| badly as well as to sour. 


| | had become thus damp and _ thin. 
business, which supplies our markets 


give this illustration to impress on 
the.minds of the readers that the 
utmost care is necessary at all times 
in handling section boxes of honey. 

| The first requisite in caring for our 
| honey after it is taken from the hives 
|is a good room in which to store it. 
| Years ago it used to be the custom to 
|store honey in the cellar to keep it 
| cool, but [ believe all of our practical 
| bee-keepers of to-day prefer a warm 
| room to a cool one, on account of the 
| honey sweating, or taking on damp- 
ness in a cool room, thus giving ita 
| watery appearance. If left for a great 





‘length of time in such a place the 
| honey willoften become so damp and | 
| thin as to burst the sealing, and leak | 
While in| 
New York, in 1877, I saw in a damp | 
cellar several hundred pounds 4 
had run down the sides of the crates | 
and over the floor, where it had soured, 
making it smell badly and look equally 
bad. To avoid an occurrance like 
this our honey should be stored in a 
dry, warm room, and be so piled up 
that the air can circulate freely all 
around it. 

In visiting some of our extensive 
comb honey producers here in the 
east, I found them carrying their 
honey up a flight of stairs to the 
chamber of the house or workshop, 
that they might get the heat produced 
by the sun shiningon the roof. Now, 
while this gave all that was necessary 
in the shape of a honey room, it also 
gave a large amount of extra work 
which [ consider as unnecessary. 

I use a room 7x10 feet, in the south- 
west corner of my shop, having the 
outside painted a dark color, so that 
the rays of the afternoon sun will 
make the room as warm as possible. 
As a body of honey, once thoroughly 
warmed, will hold the heat for a long 
time, the average temperature of this 
room will be pretty high, ranging 
from 80° to 100° most of the time, 
thus ripening the honey so that in a 
month’s time it can be handled as you 
»lease and nota drop of honey will 
eak, even from the few uncapped 
cells the bees always leave around the 
edge of the box. 

To secure a free circulation of air, 
as honey will take on dampness even 
in a warm room if the air is partially 
excluded from it, I build a platform 
of scantling a foot from the floor, and 
six inches out from the wall, upon 
which I pilethe filled sections, keep- 
ing them in thesame position they oc- 
cupied while standing on the hive. 
On warm days raise the windows on 
each side of the room, so as to admit 
all the fresh, dry air possible, and as 
it comes toward evening close them 
again. To prevent robbers coming in, 
and also to let the few bees that may 
come in on the honey out, I cover the 
window (tacking it to the casing out- 
side) with wire-cloth, letting it go 
above the casing nearly a foot at the 
top, and keeping it out from the 
building 4% inch by means of strips of 
that thickness tacked to the outside 
of the shop, and running up and down 
the side. Thus, all bees from the in- 








side crawl to the top above the win- 


dow where they find an outlet, while 
the robbers are intent on getting 
through the wire-cloth where they 
can see and smell the honey, as their 
instinct is not equal to showing them 
that by going above the window a 
foot, and down behind the wire-cloth 
they could get the tempting sweet. 
So they are kept outside where you 
wish them by this simple device, 
while the climbing instinct of those 
inside enables them to get out, thus 
keeping your room clear of bees. 

My next will be how to detect the 
work of the moth-worm when it first 
hatches, and how to head them off if 
troublesome. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Reply to Mr. Clarke. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


[ wish to assure Mr. Clarke that I 
have no ill feeling toward him or any 
other bee-keeper; that I admire his 
terse and scholarly writings. In our 
views on practical apiculture we dif- 
fer; that is best, perhaps. Of Mr. 
Clarke’s oe knowledge of api- 
culture, I have never been able to 
learn much. I presume I was wrong 
in my use of the more belligerent term 
‘** attack,’? when I meant simply “‘crit- 
icism.”’ I stand thankfully corrected. 
I ask to be excused for this literary 
mistake, having had far less chance 
to become proficient in this direction 
than the Rev. Mr. Clarke or Prof. 
Cook, having made honey producing 
a specialty since my youth, and have 
had to stick very closely thereto, to 
support my family and ‘ get on in the 
world.” 


Mr. Clarke, do you not frequently 
read facts in the BEE JOURNAL, 
where experiments have been made 
especially to test the pollen theory, 
which indicate that pollen is one of, if 
not the chief trouble. I have many 
private letters upon the subject, all 
favoring that theory. Among them 
I call to mind Dr. A. B. Mason’s, of 
Wagon Works, O., and Walter 
Harmes’, of Manistee, Mich. There 
are many more, but I depend upon 
memory only. Referring to my re- 
ligious views, and that, too, where lt 
has no bearing upon the subject under 
consideration, I think myself. is 
‘* questionable ” in its ** propriety.” | 
mentioned it as I did to illustrate the 
point that Mr. D. and many others 
believed things implicitly, where there 
were no living “‘witnesses that he could 
cross-examine,” I thank you, Mr. 
Clarke, for wishing that I believed a 
something, the same as you do, and | 
trust that you do not hold to the an- 
cient custom of convincing me by # 
little screw applied to my thumbs. 

But, really, has not the time gone 
by when you can satisfactorily an- 
swer a man’s argument by pointing at 
what you think to be a hole in His 
coat ? Perhaps I think more of scl- 
ence, and less of the supernatural than 
you do, because of our labors with and 
incomes derived from these sources. 
Whether ‘ Thomas” doubted or not, 
honesty was always the best policy, 
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and always will be. The way “we” 
agree so nicely in our opinions in re- 
gard to apiculture here, is because 
* we,” the family and 3 apprentices, 
are numerous enough to hold daily 
Bee Conventions, and when we differ, 
we just discuss the subject till we 
agree, if possible, and upon points 
that we do not agree, I do not say 
* we’ think so. Sen. you have not 
suid any unkind things of me, that I 
know of. Ido not consider sarcasm 
unkindness, any more than it is logic. 
I rather like ‘‘smart” hits, and 
would rather they would hit me than 
to never be shot. I smoke the pipe of 
peace with you, and if you will drop 
in upon me some time, I will convince 
you that my stomach is not sour—no 
not acid—not even bacterious. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


-—-——_->— ~~ <> > < —____—____ 
For the American Bee Journal 
Wintering Bees in Clamps. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


About a year ago an article appeared 
in the BEE JOURNAL upon the above 
subject, by Mr. C. J. Robinson. I 
was very much interested in the mat- 
ter,and, after some correspondence 
with Mr. R., I decided to give this 
method of wintering a trial. 

Learning that dampness was one 
great foe to success, I selected a dry, 
sandy knoll as a site for my clamps. 
I use the word in the plural, because 
I buried bees in two pits, in order 
that I might open one early and the 
other late, and note the difference in 
the condition of the bees. 

In burying the bees, I first dug a 
trench two feet wide at the top, and 
two feet deep. This trench was filled 
with dry straw, then pieces of scant- 
ling were laid across the trench, and 
the hives set over the trench upon 
these pieces of scantling. With rails 
and pieces of rails a pen was built 
around the hives, and the space be- 
tween hives and rails, which was 
about one foot, was filled with dry 














that they wintered better in clamps 
than did strong colonies. The light- 
est colony did not cover three combs, 
while the heaviest covered six combs. 

One clamp was opened April Ist, 
and the bees were found in fine con- 
dition. There were but few dead 
bees, scarcely any honey consumed, 
the bees very quiet with no signs of 
dysentery, no moldy combs, and the 
straw so dry and sweet that the cow 
ate it readily. Theother clamp was 
opened Apri! 17th, and the bees found 
in the same condition as in the other 
clamp, except that the lightest colony 
was dead, for which 1 can give no 
reason, unless it was because there 
were so few bees. With the excep- 
tion of this one colony, the bees ap- 
yeared to be in about the same con- 
ition as when placed in the clamps— 
as though they had slept only over 
night, instead of over five months, as 


'some of them had. 


This experiment helps to confirm 
my belief that, if properly managed, 
bees can be successfully wintered 
without carrying them out, in the 
winter, for a “‘ fly.” 

I have been so successful in this at- 
tempt at wintering bees in clamps, 
that I shall try it again next winter 
upon a larger scale. If I remember 
rightly, Mr. Robinson has, for several 
years, wintered his light colonies in 
this manner, and wintered them suc- 
cessfully, too. I wish to thank Mr. 
Robinson and the BEE JOURNAL for 
information upon this subject. 

Rogersville, Mich. 


_-—— + 
For the American Bee Journal! 
Fastening Foundation in Sections. 


L. JAMES. 


On page 227 of the current volume 
of the BEE JOURNAL is an article by 
Dr. Miller upon the above subject, 
and its perusal as well as many others 
that have appeared at various times 
in the JOURNAL, leads me to believe 
that it is not known generally among 


On one side of this piece and flush 
with the edge nail a strip 4% or 
inch thick, and the same in length, 
and wide enough to project 4 inch 
beyond the side of the top-bar of the 
frame, when the opposite side of the 
support is a trifle less than half way 
through the section (less the thickness 
of the foundation). To the lower out- 
side edge of this % inch strip naila 
piece 144 inch thick, 4 inch wide and 
of the same length to gauge the exact 
distance the support will stand in the 
section so as to hold the foundation 
centrally in the section. Cut the top 
and one side of the foundation at right 
angles to each other so that it will 
come in close contact with the top-bar 
and one side of the section. Turn the 
section upside down and clap the sup- 
port inside with the thumb placed on 
the % inch strip and the fingers on 
the outside of the top-bar holding it 
securely in place, lay in the founda- 
tion carefully so as to have the straight 
edges fit nicely to the top-bar and 
side. This will prevent the melted 
cement from running under it. Tip 
the section a little to one side to pre- 
vent the foundation from falling out. 
To fasten it hold the frame in such a 
position as to have one of the straight 
edges at a suitable angle for the 
melted cement to run quickly down 
its edge to the corner of the section, 
if there is a surplus of it, by adroitly 
turning the section allow it to traverse 
on down the other straight edge of 
the foundation. It is not advisable 
| to pour on too much at first, but after 
| it has started down to keep dropping 
jit from the spoon upon the descend- 
| ing current as it shows signs of stop- 
/ping. Some practice and care is 
| needed to keep the cement at a proper 
| temperature ; if too hot it will melt 
| the foundation, and if too cool it will 
‘not flow fast enough to make a neat 
|job. It requires but little cement to 
| hold the foundation firmly in its place, 
| and all beyond this is worse than use- 
jless. A little practice will enable the 
| operator to hold the frame in a proper 
|position to have the cement travel 





straw. The pen was built about a| the fraternity how easy a thing it is| quickly along in its course so as_ not 
foot higher than the tops of the hives, | to fasten either foundation or combs |to have it spread too much on either 
the tops of the hives were covered | in frames or boxes, that will remain | the foundation or frame. If, however, 
with straw tothe depth of one foot,| just where you put them. And if the | too much has been used, or dropped on 


and then the straw was covered with 
rails, the ends of the rails resting upon 
the outside pen. The sides of the 
pen were built slightly sloping, so 
that the top of the pen was smaller 
than the bottom. The pen was covered 
upon the outside with about a foot of 
straw, and then the whole was covered 
With earth to the depth of about 18 
inches. 

On Nov. 15, four colonies were 
buried in one clamp, and six in an- 
other. No openings were left for 
ventilation, and, during the past win- 
ter, I was obliged to ‘ tell about those 
bees ” until itreally became tiresome. 

What! don’t you give them any 
air?” ‘No, only what was in there 
when they were buried, and what lit- 
tle finds its way through the earth.” 
cs Ww hy! they’ll smother won’t they ?” 

No, I think not.” ** Well, I wouldn’t 
give you much for them,” etc. 

I selected the lightest colonies, as 
Mr. Robinson said that he thought 





Doctor or Mr. Doolittle will give ita 
fair trial, [think the former will have 
no further ‘* trouble in having it drop- 
ping out of sections just at the most 
annoying time when honey is coming 
in with a rush,’ and that the latter 
will lay aside his hot iron. 

In practice it is simple, and the 
foundation ean be inserted rapidly 
and securely. I will give to the fra- 
ternity my method of fastening 


starters of combs in surplus boxes, or | 
‘ ’ frames | 
for the body of the hive for the past 


whole sheets of bee combs in 


15 or 20 years, with entire satisfac- 


tion, and I find it answers equally | 


well in securing foundation in place. 
To hold the foundation in the frame 


(or section if that name is more ex- | 


pressive) conveniently for fastening it 
there, I make what I shall call a sup- 
port, as follows: Take a piece of 
3-16 inch board (a piece of cigar box I 
prefer) and cut it 4 inch ess on all 


| sides than the inside of the section. 


, the frame, I find a table knife with 
the blade broken off so as to leave it 
|an inch long on the back and half an 
inch longer on the cutting edge, giv- 
ing itan acute angle (most conveni- 
ently done by grinding), a conveni- 
‘ent tool to remove the superfluous 
cement. With the thumb placed on 
_one side of the blade to act as a guage 
it can quickly be removed if attended 
to before it becomes too cool. 

The cement I use is made by melt- 
ing together in my wax cup three 
parts of clean bees wax and one of 
'clear, clean rosin, well incorporated 
by stirring after they are melted. The 
|quantities are by bulk, and as near 
their proportions as I can guess, as it 
is added from time to time as I need 
| it. 
| ‘The best thing I have found for ap- 
| plying the cement with is a thin tea- 
ispoon with the point of the bowl 
| drawn out toa narrow pitcher month 


| shape, by hammering; I also find the 
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feather end of a goose quill, that is a 
little dished or spoon shaped, properly 
trimmed, quite useful on many occa- 
sions to touch up and finish any little 
imperfection that may have occurred 
in Inserting the foundation. or in clos- 
ing openings between the glass and 
box where the former happens to be 
too small to make a good fit. 

While upon this subject I will give 
adescription of my wax cup that may 
be of advantage to beginners—the old 
ones know ail about it. It isa tin 
cup d5inches in diameter, 24 inches 
deep, with a small lip soldered on one 
side, for the convenience of pouring 
the cement when wishing to clean out 
the cup. A strip of tin 1% inches 


wide crosses the cup and is riveted at | 


either end to the sides of the cup, so 
as to stand % of an inch above ihe 
top of the cup, with a circular piece 
cut out of the upper edge to corre- 
spond ina measure with the convex- 
ity of the bottom of the spoon, to 
readily clean off the drop of cement 
from the bottom of it as it is drawn 
through this depression, and con- 
veyed back into the eup. 
Atlanta, Ill., May 3, 1882. 
eee et ea 
Texas Agricultural Journal. 
Bee Forage of Southern Texas. 


THOS. D. LEONARD. 

Iloney is strictly a production of 
the vegetable kingdom, and in most 
cases is confined to flowers. All 
flowers do not produce honey. Some 
produce pollen (bee bread) only, while 
others produce both pollen and honey. 
Honey is secreted by minute glands, 
contained in small cups called nectar- 
ies at the base of the stamens, and 
also exudes from the leaves and 
stems of many plants. It conse- 
— partakes more or less of the 

avor of the flower that produces it. 
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| blooms early; grape and ratan are 
the best vines, yet all the vines we 
have are good—nothing we have ex- 
cels ratan and linden. The spring 
harvestcloses with the linden. When 
it blooms, from the 15th of May to the 
20th of June, we have our best flow 
of honey, so have your colonies in 
good condition for harvesting. The 
wild mulberry comes in bloom in 
June and lasts several weeks. The 
horsemint comes in bloom in May and 
continues four or five weeks. Golden- 
rod and boneset bloom in September 
and October—both are very good for 
winter honey. Corn and cotton afford 
‘some honey; melons afford honey; 
| the white-flowered thistle is very good 
and lasts several weeks. There are 
several other trees and plants that 
produce honey. If you have bees, 
and will give attention, you will soon 
— all they work on in your local- 
ity. 
All the above named trees, vines 
and plants do not exist in any one 
locality ; consequently, as they bloom 
at different periods, and none last 
more than 2 or 4 weeks, there may be 
gaps of 10 or 20 days in many localities, 
which would be detrimental to the 
bees. A 4or6 weeks drought at any 
time would seriously affect the honey 
crop. Too much rain is also disas- 
trous. <Any locality canbe improved 
by selecting and planting such plants 
as will fill up the gaps that may exist. 
Such should be selected as might be 
planted on waste lands, old fields, 
road sides, banks of streams, hedge- 
rows, etc. I donot think it will pay 
to plant anything that requires culti- 
vation for honey alone. All the 
hedges that [ have seen afford honey- 
producing flowers. Wild peach will 
pay planted for groves or shade. So 
will linden. 

We have honey-dew some years in 
some localities. Itis the product of 
an insect. It is not fine flavored but 





The God who created both bees and | ®nswers for brood-raisin and winter 
flowers made both in harmony with) honey. I have seen the insect in 
each other. | Millions, andthe honey dripping from 
The sweet nectar is supplied by the | the leaves of the trees. 
flowers in a crude state, and conse-| Howth Station, Texas. 
quently needs to be analyzed and re- | ee ee 
fined. The bee is guided by its God- | 
given instinct to select what she_ 
chooses and reject any and all im-| 
urities not consistent with herchoice. | 
hysically she is prepared for this | F. L. 
work, and also possesses an extraordi- | a 
nary instinct, to guide her where and| While all agree as to the propriety 
when and how to find honey or pollen | of shading hives from the hot sun of 
when it exists even in the smallest midsummer, all do not agree as to the 
quantities, and at its earliest appear-| method of shading. Without doubt 
ance. | the best shade for hives never has been 
We have about fifteen varieties of thought of. Each has his pet method, 
trees that may be classed good and | such as grape vines, raspberries, hops, 
best honey producers, to wit: The| tomatoes trained on a trellis, ever- 
peach is earliest to bloom; there are | green trees closely sheared on one 
several varieties of haw which begin | side, etc. By far the greater part 
to bloom early in March and continue | prefer the first mentioned, viz: grape 
to April—it is valuable for brood-| vines. This being our preference we 
raising; red-bud is early and very | will try to give you a short chapter on 
good; hackberry, holly and prickly | planting and caring for vines, and in 
ash are good; wild peach may be) our next will return to our subject. 
classed first-best and blooms in April,| A vine should be planted on the 
and sweet bay may be-~classed with|south side of every stand. Select 
it but blooms later; youpon and|some good salable variety, and one 
huckleberry are very good and begin! known to do well in your locality. 
last of April and continue 3 or 4/ ForSouthI wonld recommend Martha, 
weeks; dew berry is valnable and/| Ives, Concord and some of the best 


Home Science Gossip. 


Shading for Bee Hives. 


WRIGHT. 





tstivatis class such as Herbemont. 
etc. For the West only such hardy 
sorts as Janesville, Clinton and Tay- 
lor of the Ripirari class, and the 
hardiest of the Labruscas. For the 
States east of Lake Michigan all of the 
best varieties of Lab and the hardiest 
hybrids will be found more satisfac- 
tory than the extra hardy varieties re- 
quired for the West and Northwest. 

Select good, strong one-year old 
vines, which can be had at a very low 
price,—cnt back the tops to two or 
three buds, and the roots one-third. 
Dig a hole large enough to take in all 
the roots without having any two 
cross each other, and 18 inches or 
two feet deep. Fill up the hole to 
within 6 or $ inches of the top with 
surface soil in which has been mixed 
some bones, wood ashes, charcoal, 
etc.; on this plant the vine, spread- 
ing out all the roots, and then fill up 
with fine surface soil packing closely 
and firmly. 

As soon as the shoots have grown 
a few inches rub off all but the strong- 
est one. A good stake should be 
driven firmly by the side of the vine 
and the vine should from time to time 
be tied to this, which will be all the 
support needed for the first two years. 
Assoonas the young shoot has reached 
the top of the stake (which should be 
4 feet high), the end should be 
pinched off which will cause it to 
throw out laterals, thus making all 
the more shade. At the end of the 
first season if the vine has made a good 
growth, you should cut it back to 
within 2 feet of the ground, and the 
next season allow but two of the 
strongest shoots to grow. These 
should be trained to the stake as be- 
fore, only allow them to grow beyond 
its top and hang partially over the 
hive. Atthe end of the second sea- 
son cut back to about the top of the 
stake. After this you will need a 
trellis of some kind. The one we give 
preference is known as the Cayrood 
overhead vine trellis. It is constructed 
as follows: Seta good, sound oak or 
cedar post by the side of every vine, 
letting it extend out of the ground 6% 
feet. On the top of this spike 2x2 
scantling 3 feet long, making a cross. 
On the top of this stretch 4 wires 
(No. 14) from one end to the other of 
the row of vines fastening them se- 
curely 12 inches apart on the scant- 
ling, thus making an arbor that, when 
covered with vines, will give good 
shade in the middle of the day, when 
most needed. The vines are also over 
head entirely out of the way, as the 
vines are simply taken up the post and 
allowed to extend along the wires, an 
if any grow off and hang down, simply 
throw them up overthe wires. A very 
fair shade can be made with raspber- 
ries by simply allowing but 3 or 4 
canes to grow, and, as soon as they 
reach the height of 4 feet, pinch off 
the ends which will cause them to 
throw out branches or laterals. These 
also should be pinched as soon as they 
grow a foot or so. If treated in this 
way they make a stocky growth and 
vield large quantities of extra fine 
fruit. f 

There are many other things used 
for shade with good results, but let me 
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caution you not to place them under 
large trees where they cannot receive 
the direct rays of the morning and 
evening sun. Hives in such localities 
are in damp times subject to fungoid 
growth, soon rot and combs often 


mold. 
Plainfield, Mich. 
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Scientific News. 
The Functions of the Queen Bee. 


PROF. C. F. KROEH. 


Some of the most surprising facts 
concerning the queen bee still remain 
to be mentioned. As there are three 
kinds of bees in the hive, we should 
naturally look for three kinds of eggs 
for them to hatch from ; but the queen 
lays only two kinds. Therecan be no 
doubt as to the identity of the eggs 
from which queens and _ workers 
spring. We have waited until worker 
eggs hatched into tiny grubs, and 
then transferred these into cells 
which a queenless colony had enlarged 
torear queens. Others have tried the 
same experiment, and the result uni- 
formly has been that these larve 
hatched out into queens. 


It still remains for us, however, to 


account for the manner in which the | 


queen lays two kinds of eggs after her 
fertilization. Thata healthy queen 
knows what kind of an egg she is 
about to lay, and that she has the 
ower of regulating its sex, is evident 
rom the fact that she puts the egg in 
acell of the proper dimensions, laying 
worker eggs in cells one-fifth of an 
inch, and drone eggs in cells one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, with- 
out making any mistakes. The mi- 
croscope has partly solved the mystery. 
The ovary of the queen consists of 
two lobes emptying into a common 
duct, just below the entrance of which 
there is a small vesicle, called the 
spermatheca, which Hunter, in 1792, 
proved to be filled with the seminal 
fluid of the drone when copulation 
takes place, and Leukardt estimates 
that this fluid contains about twenty- 
five millions of spermatozoa. 
when the queen lays an egg, she may 
or may not compress the spermatheca 
at the moment the egg passes it; if 
she does, two or three spermatozoa 
find their way into it, and the result 
is a Worker egg; if she does not, the 
egg remains unimpregnated and 
hatches out a drone. Siebold found 
from one to three spermatozoa in 
every worker egg, but none at all in 
drone eggs; and Donhoff reared a 
worker from a drone egg which he 
had artificially impregnated as soon 
as it was laid. 

It was stated above that the micro- 
Scope solved the mystery but partially ; 
for it is contrary to our common ex- 
perience that 
should hatch at all. 
Will continue to lay eggs; but these 
€ggs will never hatch. 
the evidence in the case of the queen 
bee does not admit of a reasonable 
doubt. In 1845, Dzierzon found the 


true interpretation of the observation 
So frequently 


Now, | 


unimpregnated eggs | 
. If hens, for ex- | 
ample, are kept by themselves, they | 


Nevertheless, | 


made, that some queens | 


lay nothing but drone eggs. If a 
queen hatches cut crippled, so as to 
be unable to fly, she will never be 
fertilized. If she is prevented by bad 
weather or other causes from flying 
out to meet a drone for a period of 
about three weeks after hatching, she 
is no longer capable of fertilization, 
probably by reason of a change in her 
organs of generation. In either case 
she willlay eggs that will hatch drones 
only. As queens grow older, their 
supply of spermatozoa, copious as it 
|is, gradually dwindles down, and they 
will lay more and more drone eggs in 
proportion to the number of worker 
eggs. Indeed, the supply is liable at 
any time to become exhausted, and 
the brood will then consist solely of 
drones. Queens of the three kinds 
mentioned have been repeatedly dis- 
sected under the microscope, and in 
every case the spermatheca was 
found to be devoid of spermatozoa. 
As it is manifestly to the disadvan- 
tage of the bee-keeper to raise a large 
number of drones, which are con- 
sumers Only and not producers, he re- 
morselessly dispatches all drone-lay- 
ing queens and replaces them 
young fertile ones. As arule it does 
not pay to keep a queen longer than 
| three years. 

So far as we know, a single fertili- 
| zation lasts a queen for life. Instan- 
| ces have been reported now and then 
| that a queen had left her hive fora 
| second mating, but owing to the ex- 
| treme difficulty of verifying observa- 
_ tions of this kind, they cannot be ac- 
| cepted as facts until further evidence 
accumulates. 

A healthy queen not only knows in 
advance the sex of the eggs she is 
going to lay, but she proportions their 
number to the wants of the colony. If 
the weather is cool, or the — so 
weak that it cannot produce heat 
enough to hatch much brood, or if 
there is scarcity of honey, she will lay 
‘but few eggs. She deposits them, 
| moreover, in contiguous cells, and af- 
ter having laid a patch on one side of 
the comb, she crosses over on the 
other side and lays in the cells exactly 
a. so as to economize the heat 
of -the cluster. In_ the height 
of the season, when an_ abund- 
ance of honey is brought into 
the hive, the development of eggs in 
her ovary is proportionally great. 
Then it often happens that she is 
| pressed for room, all the cells being 
|occupied by stores or brood. As she 
|is obliged to lay the eggs as fast as 
they come to maturity, she sometimes 
lays two in one cell, one of them being 
then removed by the workers ; or eise 
'she simply drops them. Langstroth 
| states that the workers in that case 
'often make a meal of them, and ad- 
| mires the self-control they must exer- 
| cise upon other occasions in abstain- 
ing from dining upon eggs when they 
are not plenty. 

The queen eats honey herself, but 
| she is also fed by the workers, proba- 
‘bly with partly digested honey and 
|pollen. It is quite likely that the 
‘amount of the food thus offered her 
| regulates the maturing of eggs in her 
ovary. When the workers collect an 
adundance of stores, they feed her 











liberally, and she then lays a large 
number of eggs ; but when stores are 
scant they do not stimulate her so 
much. Before dismissing this portion 
of the subject, it may be well to cau- 
tion the reader not to allow his imag- 
ination to be captivated by the word 
queen to such an extent as to assign 
to her mentally the prerogatives of 
royalty. Some writers go so far as 
to picture her constantly surrounded 
by a respectful circle of subjects, 
waiting upon her majesty, and ready 
to carry her commands to every part 
of the colony. It appears, on the con- 
trary, that the regulation of the af- 
fairs of the hive belongs not to her, 
but to the workers. They decide when 
to swarm, how much comb to build, 
and how much brood to rear. They 
determine when to raise new queens, 
probably transferring eggs into queen 
cells, and they protect them from the 
jealousy of the old queen. It seems 
as though the sole function of the 
queen is to lay eggs. 
Stevens’ Institute of Technology. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, one year. 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, 

and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00. 
a 








Keepers’ Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 
he 4 above-named papers 


Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 
Kansas 
The 7 above-named papers 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman)“ 2 
Binder for Weekly, 1881 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 


2 


Wnonn Snowy 


| 
| 
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Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
| 1882, will be entitled to the following 
‘premiums. Their own subscription 
| may count in the club: 


For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
“  $,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


“  4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


” ™ cloth. 

6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or ‘Aplary Register for 200 Col’s. 

Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 


for their labor in getting up the club. 


g& ‘‘ Pot-Bouille,”’ Emile Zola’s new 
book, is creating a greater sensation 
in Paris than either ‘ Nana,” or 
* T,”Assommoir,” 30,000 copies of it 
| having been sold in Paris on the first 
| day of its publication, and the Ameri- 
‘ean edition is published this day by 
_T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
|phia, in a large square duodecimo 
‘volume, uniform with ‘ Nana” and 
'* T’Assommoir,” and is for sale by 
‘all Booksellers, and at all News 
Stands, and on all Railroad Trains. 
‘¢ Pot-Bouille” is intensely interest- 
|ing, and is a faithful picture of the 

manners and morals of the Parisian 
| middle classes. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
May 11—Champlain Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec., East Shoreham, Vt. 
16—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rock City, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 
25—Ilowa Central, at Winterset. lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 
June 3—Hart County, Ky.. at Woodsonville, Ky. 
Oct. 5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 


Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Salt Lake Herald. 
Utah Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


_The Territorial Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation assembled at Salt Lake City, 
April 6, 1882, President A. M. Musser 
presiding. 

Letters were read from various 
parts of the Territory. Mrs. Annie 
C. Woodberry, of St. George, writes 
that in the spring of 1881 she had 45 


colonies, increased to 51, lost 5 during 
the summer, leaving 46 in good condi- 
tion ; had taken 2,200 lbs. of honey, 
mostly j 


from top boxes. 

Mr. John Price, of Washington, 
writes March 26, 1882: Six years ago 
‘I began bee-keeping with one colony, 
and now I have $8 colonies of bees in 
good condition; have lost 6 by bee 
moths ; no foul brood in this place. 
There are 175 colonies of bees in 
Washington ; no trouble wintering on 
summer stands, with shed roofs to 
shield them from our hot Dixie sun. 
We average 75 lbs. of honey to each 





colony, but Ihave taken 162% lbs. from 
one. | 

Mr. Silas Richards, of Union, writes | 
March 27, that they have 11 bee-keep- | 
ers there, had 67 colonies, but have | 
lost 12, leaving a balance of 55 this 
spring; winter on summer stands; 
es practice natural swarming ; 

o not use extractor, neither disturb 
the brood nest; use scarcely any bee 
veils or gloves. 

Mr. Joseph E. Johnson, writes from 
St. George, March 31, 1882, that there 
are about 500 colonies in Washington, 
Kane and Iron Counties, yitlting 
from 20 to 100 lbs. to the colony, 
honey varying from 15 to 25 cents per 
pound. The supply is equal to the 
demand. Not a single case of foul 
brood has been known in these parts. 
The best honey season there is during 
May and June. If there are late 
rains they have some fall bloom, and, 
as the winters are warm, bees fly 
nearly every day. Consequently, there 
is liability to about 25 per cent. loss 
by starvation, unless the bees are fed 
when the supplies are short. 

President James Cullimore writes 
from Pleasant Grove, Utah County, 


| pride in bee-keeping, and always had 





that press of business prevents him 


from giving a full report of the Asso- 
ciation. He has 115 colonies, and has 
lost only one up to this time, wintered 
on summer stands. After so long a 
winter honey is scarce in the hives. 
Some in the neighborhood have lost 
but few, and others, none of their 
bees. 

Mr. T. W. Lee says in Tooele City 
there are 16 bee-keepers, and 106 colo- 
nies of bees. They were put into 
winter quarters on summer stands. 
Losses 24, leaving 82 colonies in toler- 
ably good condition. No foul brood. 
Bees are mostly hybrids. 

Mr. Charles Connely says, as bee 
inspector, he had destroyed 21 colo- 
nies of foul brood in Box Elder 
County in one season; and on his re- 
turn home expects to destroy others 
infected, and try to rid the county of 
this dreadful pest. He started with 
2 colonies and now has 46. There are 
about 350 in the county. He wintered 
his bees on summer stands about 4 
inches apart, filled with hay, chaff or 
straw. Gives upper ventilation, puts 
a cloth over the lower hive, keeps 
them dry and warm, and has no 
trouble in wintering. Honey sells 
there at 20 cents per pound. 

Bee Inspector R. M. Birch, of 
Weber County, said he winters bees 
on summer stands in shed; puts cloth 
on lower hive and fills the upper box 
with hay. They winter well. 

Bishop C. A. Madsen, of Gunnison, 
Sanpete County, said their bees, al- 
though but few in number, had win- 





tered well, and as he learned more | 
about bees his interest increased. In- | 
tended to progress in bee-culture in | 
Gunnison. 

Mr. N. T. Porter, of Davis County, | 
said they had been sorely troubled | 
with foul brood, and consequently 
heavy loss. He had lost his bees, but 
was starting again with better success. 
He had placed chopped feed near his | 
hives and the bees worked wonder- | 
fully in it. | 

Vice President Samuel Mackey took 


good success in wintering his bees, 
until this very hard winter when he 
had lost 56 out of 87 colonies. He 
thought the severe frosts had cracked 
some of the honey combs, and the 
damp of the hives had soured the | 
honey, sickening and killing many of 
the bees; also, many of the bees had | 
been lost in flight on warm days, thus | 
weakening the colonies. Foul brood | 
was imported into our country, and | 
has spread fearfully in many places. | 
It must be destroyed if we would be 
successful with bees. Most of his 
losses occurred in February. Thinks 
the loss in Salt Lake County will be | 
over 50 per cent. 

Mr. Wm. Egan, said his experience 
had been quite different this winter 
from that of any previous year. He 
had only 5 colonies of bees left alive 
out of 40. For want of time he had 
neglected to pack his chaff hives last 
fall, hence his loss. Previously, when 
he had protected his bees, he lost 
scarcely any. 

Edward Stevenson said we must 
provide better winter quarters for our 





| and honey. 





bees in order to insure success, espec- 


in this high altitude. He had placed 
some of his bees under shed roofs 
packed with chaff, with a movable 
front ten feet long and two feet wide, 
leaving four inches back and front, 
boxing the entrance, leaving a passage 
for the bees through the movable 
front. The hot rays of the sun will 
not so easily cause the bees to fly, until 
the air is sufficiently warm for them 
to return home again. This makes a 
cheap chaff hive, as six hives can be 
—— together in one packing, and 

e kept warm until late spring, thus 
inducing early brooding. They must 
have proper ventilation and chaff 
cushions in upper box. In Dixie 
scarcely any bees die because of the 
cold. 

The meeting was well attended, and 
an increased desire to make Utaha 
success in bee-culture was manifested, 
that the land may flow with honey as 
it now does with milk. 


- > = 


Read before the Mahoning Valley Convention. 
Pasturage or Forage for Bees. 


LEONIDAS CARSON. 


To every owner of an apiary, the 
most important question for consider- 
ation is a continuation of good pas- 
turage or forage for bees, for on this 
rests all our profits. If we have nota 
succession of indigenous forage, we 
should plant to fill the vacancy. By in- 
digenous, I mean those honey-produc- 
ing plants and trees that are native, 
or produced natural in a country or 
climate. 

If you have not the golden willow, 
procure it and plant, for it yields both 
pollen and honey in profusion, of a fine 
quality. For shade and timber plant 
the maple, which yields both pollen 
Next in season we have 
ground ivy, or Gill over the ground. 
‘Then the dandelion rears its golden 
head to gladden our little pets. 

The occupation of horticulture and 
bee-keeping go hand-in-hand. The 
first fruit tree to blooin is the peach, 
then the pear, apple and cherry fol- 
low each other in rapid succession, 
yielding pollen and honey in rich pro- 
fusion. Near or about this time the 
strawberry begins to bloom. The wild 
cherry commences to bloom and fills 
the gap between fruit bloom and 
white clover. Next we come to our 
main or most general forage plant, 
which, if not found in natural profu- 
sion, may be grown in all localities, 
viz: Dutch or white clover. This 
rarely fails to yield honey of the finest 
quality. Those bee-keepers who have 
low wet fields with a damp, heavy 


j soil, should sow Alsike or Swedish 


clover, it being a greater honey- 
producer than white clover, and 1s 
second to no clover grown for hay, 
and it not pastured too short, will 
never run out. At or about this time 
we find the raspberry in bloom, yield- 
ing plenty of fine honey of a quality 
surpassed by none. I have never 
known a season when it failed to 
secrete honey. ‘Cherefore, to the lovers 
of this fine fruit I say, plant the rasp- 


'berry. Next comes linden or bass- 
ially as our winters are so changeable | wood. 


Standing, as it does, first in 
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rank as a honey-producing tree of 
rapid growth and luxuriant foliage, it 
is truly a beautiful tree for shade. ‘To 
every bee-keeper I would say, plant 
many linden trees. It will pay to 
plant the tulip tree, known in this lo- 
cality as poplar or white-wood. The 
tulip tree is a good honey-producer, 
the flowers expand in succession, thus 
affording more time to the bees in 
which to gather the rich harvest. The 
tulip tree blooms when 10 years old. 
Those who own rough, broken or 
waste land, should try sweet or meli- 
lot clover. Sow it in fence corners 
and along the roads. This plant yields 
adelicious honey. Do not forget to 
sow cleome or coy Mountain bee 
plant. It yields rich honey in profu- 
sion. In the driest seasons it has 
never failed tosecrete honey. The bees 
visit it from dawn till dark. It will 
pay to plant the figwort, often known 
as the Simpson honey plant. The 
pretty little ball-shaped flowers, with 
a lip somewhat like the pitcher plant, 
is usually found filled with honey. 

Sow buckwheat of the silver-hull 
variety from the 26th of June to the 
4th or 6th of July. This cereal upon 
fair soil will yield all the way from 10 
to 25 bushels of seed per acre, and if 
the season is favorable, a bountiful 
supply of honey. 

f you have no golden rod in your 
locality, get a few roots and plant 
them, especially if you live close to 
some stream where waste land is 
plenty. This, in some localities, fur- 
nishes the bulk of the great yield of 
fall honey. Last fall golden rod failed 
tosecrete honey, on account of the dry 
weather. The aster is another fall- 
yielding honey plant. You may fre- 
quently find a half dozen varieties 
growing side by side. 

There are many other plants and 
trees yielding honey, for instance, the 
box elder and catalpa. The last 


named would pay farmers to grow for | 





Moved and carried that all persons 
who are connected with this Conven- 
tion and live in Muskingum and 
Guernsey Counties, can, if they wish, 
withdraw from the Convention and 
have their fees returned to them. 

Election of officers: L. B. Wolfe, 
of Coshocton, was re-elected for Pres- 
ident; J. B. Wolfe for Vice Presi- 
dent; Joseph Love for Treasurer, and 
J. A. Bucklew for Secretary. 

The following subjects were dis- 
cussed: Whichis the best mode of 
obtaining surplus honey, side or top 
storing ? No conclusion. 





Knowing that the bees will store 


partment ? 
What is best, natural or artificial | 
swarming ? 


swarming, that artificial swarming is | 
the best, *‘ all things considered,” if it | 
is done intelligently. 
Adjourned till 10 o’clock a. m. to-| 
morrow. | 
The attendance in the morning be- | 
ing small, the morning was occupied 


on different topics of interest to bee- | 
keepers, and a friendly and profitable | 


AFTERNOON SESSION, | 


Which is the best, the black or Ital- | 
ian bee, and why ? | 

‘J. A. Bucklew said his experience | 
with Italians is, they are more docile | 
to handle than the blacks. Lift a 
frame of them out of the hive and the 
bees tenaciously cling to their comb, | 


| the moving not disturbing them from | 


their labors, but it is not so with the! 
blacks; the moment you raise the 
frame they become greatly agitated, 
quit work and run off the frame thor- 





timber, it being very lasting, and in | oughly demoralized. An Italian queen | 


Its season is covered 
yielding blossoms. 

It will pay to plant the common lo- 
cust both for timber and honéy, and 
the honey locust for hedges and for 
the honey it produces. Plant catnip 
for honey. 

Ihave only attempted to give a list 
of some of the most important honey- 
producing plants and trees. ‘The most 
of which have a double value. Again 


I say, plant for a continual honey 
harvest. 


with honey 


— _-— 


Tuscarawas Valley, 0., Convention. 





The Tuscarawas Valley, O., Bee- 
Keepers’ Association met at Coshoc- 
ton, O., April 19, and was called to or- 
der by the President, who delivered 
his annual address. 

No minutes were at hand, and a 
discussion ensued as to the propriety 
of striking out Guernsey and Musk- 
ingum Counties, these Counties hav- 
ing failed to be represented in the | 

onvention. The motion was carried 
and the body will hereafter be known 
as the Tuscarawas Valley Bee-Keep- | 
ers’ Association, composed of Tusca- | 
Tawas and Coshocton counties. | 





lis not the least disturbed by the re-| 


| moval of the frame, but continues to 
|perform her duties. When a black 
'queen is sought, she is not to be) 
| found, and seeks concealment in some 
'nook ‘or corner. The Italians are 
‘greater workers than the blacks, | 
|working later and earlier, going) 
| farther in search of honey, and guard- 
| ing themselves better against robbers | 
|and the ravages of the bee moth. 
| How to make apiculture a success ? | 
Mr. L. B. Wolfe said to be success- 
| ful, the keeper must be interested in 
| his business, must study it, read and 
| be informed as to how and when todo | 
| the needed work. Have the best bees, | 
and movable frame hives. 


and how to defeat the moth worm? 
Divide colonies instead of allowing | 
natural swarming. 


more honey without the use of divis- | 
ion boards, how can we prevent the | 
queen from entering the surplus de- | 
No conclusion. 


It is the opinion of this Convention, | 
after hearlng the experience of the | 
members present and their modes of } 


the hive, 


in giving the experience of each other | 1” and out of the trap, but the drones 


chat was indulged in till noon. |c : - 
B |from my apiary, and found the trap 


| forth their bloom. 


Best mode to increase your colonies, | 


| attribute all my 
never allow the} Tl 


Estimates made by J. A. Bucklew, 
T. Wolfe and others on the product of 
one hive as a test, was as follows: 
Number of pounds of comb honey, 
100; value, $20; expense, $2.45. Num- 
ber of pounds of extracted honey, 500; 
value, $50; expense, $26.75. 

Is it advisable to plant for bee 
pasture ? 

Opinions prevailed that it was 
highly necessary to plant something 
to bridge over the time between apple 
bloom and white clover. and between 
basswood bloom and fall flowers. 

The next meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held at Newcomerstown, 
on Friday, Oct. 6, 1882. 

L. B. Woure, Pres. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec. 








Drone Trap.—Since my inquiry re- 
garding a drone trap, I have invented 
one, to be placed at the entrance of 
The worker vees can get 


cannot get out of the hive without 
getting in the trap, and when in they 
cannot get out. Ihave just come in 


half full of drones. By this trap I can 
eatch all of the drones that I do not 
want my albino queens to mate with, 
or catch all but the albino drones. 
My bees are in good condition, win- 
tered without the lossofany. Now 
for Apis Americana. No more worth- 
less drones. L. A. LOWMASTER. 
Belle Vernon, O. 


Promising.--The season continues 
very cold here ; weak colonies are suf- 
fering, but those that have wintered 
well are very strong and promising. 

J. ANDERSON. 

Tiverton, Ont., May 6, 1882. 


Bees Doing Well in Wisconsin.—Bees 


| are doing well, with plenty of dande- 


lions, and the fruit trees nearly in 
blossom. JOHN CORSCOT. 
Madison, Wis., May 9, 1882. 


Wintered Well.—Bees wintered well 
—strong and weak alike survived. It 


'is still freezing almost every night, 


although fruit trees are trying to put 
C. H. RuE. 
Manalapan, N. J., May 4, 1882. 


Free Advyertising.—I have a few 
words to say in reply to that correc- 
tion in the BEE JOURNAL for Feb. 15, 
page 98. I think it was hardly fair to 
complaints to that 
one mistake. 1e two words ** lose ”’ 


Mr. Wolfe said, 
bees any more frames than they can | and ‘“ have” might be written to look 
cover, and contract their hives with | alike, and I thought that was a mis- 
division boards to suit the number of | take, but the omission of words, parts 
frames left with them. Be sure that|of sentences, and the name of the 
the colony has a healthy, prolific} manufacturer of the winter hive 
ueen, then the bees will take careof|(which did not change ideas, but 
the moth worm. 'made my preference for those hives 
Best mode of obtaining surplus | much less conspicuous), made it ap- 
honey to realize the greatest profits ? | parent to me that there was a reason 
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for it not explained in the correction. 
If itis out of place to express one’s 
preference for hives or anything else 
used in the apiary, giving the name of 
the inventor or manufacturer, then I 
will be more careful in the future in 
making out my reports. 
Mrs. A. M. SANDERS. 
Sheridan, Mich., March 13, 1882. 


[Inasmuch as it is admitted in the 
above letter that the words omitted 
** did not change the ideas,” of course 
the only thing to complain of was the 
omission of advertising in the reading 
columns—a thing we aim to do at all 
times—but once in a while such ad- 
vertising is so woven into the letter 
that it escapes our notice. So long as 
the hive was mentioned, for which the 
writer had preference, it was wholly 
unnecessary to give the name and ad- 
dress of the mannfacturer ; that would 
be simply an advertisement for which 
our columns are open at 20 cents per 
line, and against which our reading 
columns are closed, at any price. So| 
there is nothing to complain of, and | 
no excuse for writing to the manu- | 
facturers of the hive that we had 
made the omissions to injure it, ete. 


| plated putting rubber smokers on the 





Had we inserted the free advertise- 
ment in our reading columns, our ad- 
vertisers, who pay for such notices, | 
would have had cause to complain. | 


But now, no injustice has been done, | 
and no one has any just grievance.— | 
ED.] | 
| hibits signs of cracking to any consid- | 
erable extent, and even that is but 


Waters Receded.—The water has 
fallen 5 feet; 14 of the lands over- 
flown are planted; 4 will be planted 
this week ; 4 will be planted before 
June, and theremaining 4 will not be | 
planted this year. Weather 60° to 
80°, and cloudy ; rain last night. Bees 
are doing but little this month; no 
swarming so far. We fertilize froma 
nucleus of drones, made with two 
frames of hatching drone brood and 
one frame of honey. 





J. W. K. SHAW. 
Loreauville, La., May 8, 1882. 


Bees Doing Well.—I started with 50 | 
colonies—have 120 now, all vigorous; | 
have had no spring dwindling or any | 
disease here. I have on a large lot of | 
sections that are being filled rapidly. | 
Those I offer for sale here are all | 
nicely capped and white as snow, and | 
are looked upon with great wonder. | 
An old fogy said: ‘See what this | 
country can do besides raising cotton, | 
if we only had the sense to develop it.” | 
I have repressed swarming as much | 
as possible, and shall always here- | 
after clip a wing of every queen, to| 
prevent swarming as far as [ecan. [| 
am hopeful of Southern bee-culture. | 
Success to the BEE JOURNAL and| 
Northern bee-keepers the present sea- | 
son. Oscar F. BLEDSOE. 

Grenada, Miss., May 10, 1882. 


Rubber for Bellows Smokers.—See- 
ing in the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange an 
article giving experiments with rub- 
ber in the manufacture of smoker 
bellows, I oe you would be 

leased to place before your readers 
‘urther experiments with that article. 
To do this and to avoid the implica- 
tion of interest in the matter (except 
for the benefit of bee-keepers), I mail 
to the BEE JOURNAL, this mail, two 
Bingham rubber bellows, which have 
been in steady use since May, 1880, 
for inspection. The thinner rubber 
has stood the test much the best, and 
has worked quick and easy all the 
time. The heavy rubber has cracked 
much the worse of the two, and 
worked slow and hard. They both 
began to crack the second season, and 
have grown worse all the time since. 
When I[ began the experiment, I saw | 
that rubber had two good points for 
smoker material, viz: Careless bee- 
keepers would find that mice would 
not gnaw them, and that they would 
cost the manufacturer about two cents 
less apiece. To balance this, they 
would weigh more and perhaps have 
other fatal qualities. I was so well 
pleased with the thin rubber experi- 
ment the first season, that I contem- 





market, and bought considerable ma- | 
terial for that purpose, but lo! when, 
cool spring management began, my | 
much hoped-for rubber began tocrack | 
as you see, and no rubber smokers | 


| were Offered for sale by me. 


T. F. BINGHAM. | 
Abronia, Mich., May 8, 1882. | 
[The rubber bellows above referred | 
to have come to hand, and both show | 


. | 
evidence of much use. One only ex-| 


little, if any, impaired for use. We 


do not believe, however, that they are | . 


at all superior to good leather, either | 
in point of durability or effective | 


work.—ED.| | 
| 
Wintering Bees.--I commenced last | 


season with 2 colonies of bees—one | 
black, the other Italian; reared 40 
Italian queens, and increased to 9 col- 
onies ; bought 4 colonies of blacks in 
August, and Italianized them. In 
September we united the nuclei and 
commenced to feed coffee A sugar, 
and just before winter set in we cut 
two inch holes through each comb 
about two inches below top-bar of 
each frame, and then they had large 
quantities of pollen stored, about one- 
half of the cells being partly filled 
with pollen and finished with honey, 
and we estimated that each colony 
had about 15 pounds of honey and 
sugar syrup, and the cold weather | 
came on before they had capped all of 
it. This has been a very hard winter 
for bees in this section, the losses 
being larger than a year ago, averag- 
ing about 50 per cent. We enclosed 
each hive in a separate house, with 5 
inches space between the house and 
hive on the sides, and 3 inches on the 
bottom, made high enough to contain 





the hive with the sections on, and | 


—_.. 


covered with a good, tight roof. We 
next put new, clean burlaps on top of 
the frames, then had a frame 7 inches 
wide halved on the lower edge so that 
it will shut down over the top of the 
hive one-half of an inch with two 
pieces of burlaps between them ; then 
we tacked a piece of clean burlaps on 
the bottom of this frame, leaving it 
slack enough so that the halving will 


| go down over the hive, we then filled 


this with chaff and placed it on the 
hive ; next we filled all the space be- 
tween the hive and house with dry 
sawdust 3 inches above the bottom of 
the chaff box, put the roof on the 
house, and leave the entrance wide 
open all winter and see that it is kept 
clear, and let them remain on their 
summer stands, which is about 4 
inches from the ground. By so doing 
we now rejoice with 13 colonies, all 
strong and healthy, and, strange to 
say, they had consumed nearly all of 
their large supply of pollen before 
they commenced to rear brood, with 
no injurious results. I think thata 
properly ventilated and protected hive 
is the most essential thing in safe 
wintering. Our houses cost about 
three dollars each, and they are orna- 
mental as well as useful. 
IsAAC HUTCHINS. 
Wellington, Me., May 5, 1882. 


Still Cold and Cheerless.—Our cold 
weather continues, and snow and 
frost is the order of the day here in 
what is called ** cold Spofford,” as that 
is the name of our town. The morn- 
ing of the 2d of May found us with 2 
inches of snow on the ground and a 
freezing wind from the northwest, 
while on the hills it was fair sleighing. 
The 30th of April (Sunday) was quite 
a warm day, and some pollen was 
brought in for the first, but the cold 
of the 2d killed the blossoms of the 
ms and soft maples which were 
opening. With the exception of April 
20th, it has not been warm enough to 
open bee hives in a month. My best 
colonies have brood only in 3 frames, 
while the poorest have none atall. | 
am hoping for warm weather soon. If 
it does not come, the mild winter will 


| have been of little benefit, for our 


bees might as well die from a col 
winter as from a cold spring. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., May 8, 1882. 


Honey Harvest in Texas.—Bees are 
gathering honey rapidly from ratan. 
‘his harvest will connect with horse- 
mint, and if seasonable, will give Us 
a constant flow of 60 days. 

Wo. R. HOWARD. 

Kingston, Texas, May 3, 1882. 


Wintered Successfully Again.—Bees 
have again come through all in ex 
cellent condition. This is now 9 Wil- 
ters in succession without loss by my 
system of chaff packing, of which 
am the originator. Wintering sc 
cessfully is settled with me; but how 
to prevent swarming is the grea 
problem with me, if I run_for box 
honey. H. H. FLIick. 

Lavansville, Pa. 
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Unusually Early.—The interest in 
pee-keeping is increasing fast and 
eatly. I had a very fine Italian 
swarm come out to-day. This is un- 
usually soon for us. Please answer: 
1. [have alarge number of sections 
partly filled with honey, and others 
with thick and thin dry comb; is it 
advisable to put them on the hives to 
be filled? My kheesdo not fill thick 
combs satisfactorily. 
E. C. JORDAN. 
Stephenson’s Depot, Va., May 5. 


[Use the sections. Many make a 
point of having their section combs 
built out the previous season, for 
early use. Unless very bright and 
clear, first extract the honey from the 
partly filled sections. We have ob- 
served that bees rarely fill extra-thick 
combs as satisfactorily as the medium 
or thin ones. You can _ probably 
remedy this by shaving down the sur- 
face of the combs with a thin, very 
sharp knife.—ED. | 


Excessive Swarming.—I am having 
a lively time with my bees now ; they 
are swarming very fast. I had 30 
colonies to start with, and they have 
increased by naturalswarming to 56, 
and not half of them have swarmed 
yet. Ihave had as many as 6 swarms 
from one hive. Two escaped to the 
woods, because I could not attend to 
them in time, being so many out at 
one time. They are storing honey 
pretty fast, and I am in hopes they 
will stop swarming. I have been a 
constant reader of the BEE JOURNAL 
for several years and have noticed 
the views of some men as to pure 
Italians, hybrids, ete., and so far as I 
have experimented with bees, I find 
the cross of the Italians and blacks to 
be as good as any pure Italian for 
honey, and better for increase, though 
Increase is not the thing for me now, 
for [cannot sell pure Italian bees, in 
a painted, movable frame hive, for $5. 
They do not know how to keep bees 
unless they can go to the swamp and 
cut a hollow black-gum, and cut it off 
with an axe, and set it by the meat 
house, and let it stand till June, then 
take a lot of rags and a hammer and 
go for some honey, bee-bread, young 
bees, ete. They say to me, how do 
you have such luck with your bees ? 
I tell them there is no such thing as 
luck, it is in management. I do wish 
could induce the people here to get 
to paying some attention to them. I 
have done all I can to get some of 
them to take the Bez JOURNAL one 
year; but no, they say they are too 
poor. Iam satisfied if I had time to 
give the proper attention to my bees, 
[could make more from them than 
any one man can in cotton. I want 
to ask a question or two to be answered 
im the next issue of the BEE Jour- 
NAL: 1. Willa non-fertilized queen’s 
drones mate with a virgin queen the 
Same as any drone? 2. Will a drone 


tom a half-breed queen be pure, | 

will a pure Italian queen | 
mated with a black drone, produce | of nice honey from the third story last | of it. 
| week, and as long as the queen con- | 


that is, 


Pure Italian drones; if not, how can 





the Dzierzon theory be true. Please 
answer the above as I am a seeker of 
knowledge in the bee line. 

H. M. WILLIAMS. 

Bowden, Ga., May 7, 1882. 

[1. It is generally conceded they 
will. 

2. The best authorities heretofore 
have been nearly unanimous inthe} 
opinion that if the queen herself is | 
pure, the drones will also be pure. | 
There are, however, some very in- | 
telligent dissenters from this view. | 
Our observations and experiments on | 
the two questions have not been | 


satisfactory.—ED. ] 





Sweet Clover.—My pets are doing 
well. I had queens and drones flying 
the first day of May. They are ver 
busy on the maples, which are in full 
bloom. I have two colonies that they 
are trying to rob, and there is some 
hard fighting on both sides. 1. Please 
tell me what to do to prevent their 
fighting, as I have tried everything I 
know of. Enclosed you will finda 
specimen of a very good bee plant. It 
blooms from the middle of June till 
late in the fall, has a small white 
blossom, is very fragrant, and grows 
by the roadside. 2. What is it? 

F. A. GIBSON. 

Racine, Wis., May 9, 1882. 

[1. Close the entrance to the hive 
being robbed so but one bee can pass 
in or out at a time. 

2. You have sent us a specimen of | 
our favorite honey plant — sweet | 
clover ( Melilotus alba). All will recog- | 
nize its value when they have become 
familiar with it.—Ep.] 





A Prolific gn Tay I gave in my 


report last fall, perhaps I had better 
tell you what I am doing now—busy 
hiving bees, 1 to 5 swarms per day. 
I put up my 33d swarm to-day. My 
firstswarm came out on the 25th of 
March, and now has 10 frames of 
brood-and is ready toswarm. I have 
a colony of bees in my apiary that are 
rather a curiosity. The queen is a 
fine Cyprian mated with a German- 
Italian drone, that is a hybrid drone. 
She was raised November, 1880, and 
mated on the 6th of December, and 
began laying a few eggs on the 10th of 
the same month; was wintered in a 
three-frame nucleus, built up rapidly 
last year, and gave a nice surplus and 





a few frames of brood. They went! 
into winter quarters in 1881 on 8| 
frames, with space left for two more | 
frames, which they filled with comb, | 
and on the firstof March the 10 combs | 
were full of brood, and I gave them a} 
full story with 10 frames of founda- 

tion. By the first of April these were | 
full of brood, and I added a third | 
story with 5 frames of comb and 5 of | 
foundation, and 4 of these are to-day | 
full of brood, and eggs in three others | 
—24 frames (standard Langstroth) al- | 
most solid brood. I extracted 12 Ibs. 


tinues to lay as she has I will give her 
room; but I see our great honey 
pone horsemint, is now beginning to 
loom, and this army of bees will need 
more room soon. never saw such 
demons; the smoke from a steam en- 
gine would hardly quiet the rascals; 
the moment the hive is opened at you 
they come. I prepare for them with 
gloves and veil, and work on as if 
they were my favorite Cyprians that 
behave so nicely. I have about 30 
coionies of Cyprian bees in their 
purity, and a better bee never landed 
on the shores of America. I have 
had them in my apiary since August, 
1880, and I know they are good. 
started to tell you, I commenced oper- 
ations this spring with 40 colonies; 


| sold 32 colonies for $231.60, and I now 


have 45 colonies, which I think will 
go up to 50 by natural swarming. I 
am now harvesting — early wheat, 
and will soon have cake and honey 
raised in 1882. B. F. CARROLL. 
Dresden, Tex., May 1, 1882. 


Bees in Utah.—I am well pleased 
with the BEE JOURNAL, and asan 
amateur in the bee business, | have 
received many valuable hints that 
would have been to my benefit last 
year. I had 3 colonies of bees last 
winter, but the winter has been the 
hardest we have had since this was a 
settlement, and many have lost 
heavily in bees. I lost allof mine; 
dysentery was the cause. This spring, 
seeing the advertisement in the JouR- 
NAL of Paul Dunken, of Freeman, 
Mo., I sent for 2 colonies of Italian 
bees, which I received in first rate 
condition on the 17th of April, and it 
was 2 days after before I could let 
them out, owing to the snow storm 
then raging in this place. Since that 
time the bees have done well. Now 
we have the peach, apple, apricot, 
plums, cottonwood, and May flowers 
allin bloom. Bees are streaming in 
with pollen and honey. I find in one 
hive a queen cell started, and_ plenty 
of young brood and drones hatched 
out, and by all appearance will have 
to divide ina few days. Some of the 
hives are rather weak, but in general 
the bees of this settlement are doing 
nicely, with plenty of bloom—clover 
and lucerne. We have in the past at- 
tended to the milk, but now we are 
beginning to attend to the honey, and 
it will soon be as the Prophet has 
said, a land flowing with ‘‘ milk and 
honey.” JOHN DUNN. 

Tooele City, Utah, May 6, 1882. 


Well for Philadelphia.—A rousing 
big swarm to-day. How is that for 
latitude 40°? This swarm issued on 
the 4th, but as they were clustering 
it threatened to rain, and they re- 
turned to the hive. 

F. HAHMAN, JR. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 8, 1882. 


An Abundance of Bloom.—Bees are 
doing well in this locality so far this 
year. I had two fine colonies on the 
5th inst. White clover is beginning 
to bloom and there is an abundance 
ELVIN ARMSTRONG. 
Jerseyville, [ll., May 8, 1882. 
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Rearing Queens.—In your advice to 
Mr. A. L. Conger, Earlville, Lowa, in 
regard to rearing queens, you say: 
‘** Now take out the frames one at a 
time from the hive removed; and 
shake and brush all the bees from the 
combs in front of the new hive, then 
replace the combs in the black colony 
and release the queen.”” Now, I want 
to know what the black colony is 
going to do for bees. I cannot under- 
stand that part of the instructions ; 
the balance before is plain and simple. 
Please explain, so that a beginner like 
myself will know what todo. White 
clover and poplar are in their prime 
here now ; about half my bees appear 
to be working on poplar, the other 
half on white clover. Mercury stands 
at 81° in the shade at12m. Bees are 
crowding out queens with honey. I 
am trying to get my neighbors to use 
frame hives and Italianize, which 
some are making preparations to do. 

J. A. P. FANCHER. 

Faucher’s Mills, Tenn., May 4, 1882. 

[In the confusion incident upon re- 
moving the black hive and lifting out 
the frames one at a time, you will find 
enough bees, young and old, will run 
down from the combs and remain in 
the old hive to perform maternal 
duties, and to these young bees will 
be added hourly as they emerge from 
the cells, which will each require but 
a few days to be duly qualified as 
nurses. One principal object in brush- 
ing the combs in front of the new | 
hive, is to get a fair proportion of the | 
younger bees, which have not done| 
field work, in with the older bees, to 
do certain drudge-work which they | 
ean best perform.—ED.] | 








Bees Light.—I have concluded to | 
report this morning, as I have just | 
finished overhauling my bees, doub- | 
ling up, feeding, ete. So far, the 
spring has been the most discouraging | 
(except that of 1879) I have experi- | 
enced in my bee-keeping—6 years last | 
April. We have had an abundance of | 
fruit bloom, but the weather has been | 
so very unfavorable that our best col- | 
onies have consumed more than they | 
gathered. To-day it is so cold and 
damp that the bees are not flying, ex- 
cept where they are aroused by feed- 
ing. Owing to the exceptionally poor 
fall of 1881, and our present weather, 
bees are in a miserable condition to 
make a good showing for the season. 
I am compelled to feed my 33 colonies 
until something ‘‘ breaks loose” for 
them to work upon. Many of them 
have only about half the amount of 
brood they should have at this time, 
and it will take close care to have them 
all ready for white clover, which 
promises much better than last sea- 
son. We hope to get a good yield 
from basswood, as it was almost a 
failure last year. If it were not for 
the weekly visits of the BEE JouR- 
NAL, which gives fresh courage, I 
should feel rather blue at times. 

8S. A. SHUCK. 
Bryant, Il., May 6, 1882. 





Bee-Keeping in Colorado. — Every 
one knows howimportant is consulta- 
tion where there are common interests 
to carry out. We have agricultura) 
and horticultural societies to further 
the interests of those branches of in- 
dustry, but there is no industry that 
calls louder for intelligent manage- 
ment and consultation than bee cul- 
ture. When we consider that many 
bee owners are ignorant of the simp- 
lest operations of the apiary, it be- 
hooves us to do all in our power to 
impart that knowledge by which we 
can prosecute the science of bee-cul- 
ture successtully. The exposition 
managers have offered their entire 
space to exhibitors free of charge. 
The enterprise is National in scope, 
and every industry will be repre- 
sented. Any one wishing to exhibit, 
should communicate with the Na- 
tional Mining and Industrial Exposi- 
tion Co., at Denver. 

Womans’ INDUs. Ass’N. 

Denver, Col. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


DOP BW cc ccc cccccsisccss 10 per cent. discount. 
— - < vicarnbmmnaiatn .20 - ” 
= (3 months)....B0 * 

“26 * (6months)....40 ‘“ 
“39 “ (9months)....60 “ sal 
"S23 * C2 FORE) ccceves Oo 


Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 wonths, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
& per cent. 

Discount, for 1 yeuar,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., G6 months, 2O per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
ef the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the ifme the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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Special Hotices. 

A Sample Copy of the Weekly Bex 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. <Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
| the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


tj The BEE 


oe: owe.!-mC!CCO 


JOURNAL is mailed at 


the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
| cause beyond our control. 





The Apiary Register. 
All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
, ‘* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
| ‘* 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used fora 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 

Honey as Food and Medicine. 

A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used,and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


’ niin 
te From Dr. L. James, Atlanta, 
| Ill., we have received a section filled 
| with thin foundation, as described on 
| page 309. The section presents not 
|only a very neat appearance, but the 
| foundation is fastened substantially, 

it having withstood transportation and 
| considerable rough handling. 


Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JouRNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JoURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

o> @ ee 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey- 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were #)- 
pointed on a committee to prepare Il- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 








«@ When changing a postoffice - 
dress. mention the old as well as the 
new address. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, t 
Monday, 10 a. m., May 15. 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 
CHICAGO. 


HONEY—As the season is well advanced, sales 
of extracted honey are slow and prices remain un- 
changed. I am paying 8c. for dark and 10c. for 
light, cash on arrival. Good comb honey is scarce 
and rules high. : 

BEESWAX-—I am paying 24c. for good yellow 
wax, on arrival ; 18@22c. for medium grade, and 
15@17e, for dark. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The demand for comb honey is slow, 
and prices nominal at 16@20c. on arrival. Extracted 
honey isin fair demand. Our jobbing prices for 
1]b. jars of clover honey are, per gross, $25; for 2 
ib. do., per gross, $42. The demand for manufac- 
ces, purposes is very good. We pay 8@10c. on 
arrival. 

BEESWAX—Brings 18@22c. 


The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. Cc. F. Mo 


TH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The demand for honey is light, most of 
the trade finding fault with the best offered, as it 
ismore or less candied. Values are not steady, 
prices being made to meet the views of the pur- 


chaser. 
BEESWAX —Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY—Our honey market would be good, as 
there is considerable inquiry for white honey in 
sections, with none to satisfy the demand. It 
would bring 22c. readily for choice. Buckwheat 
honey, no sale. Extracted, 11@12c. per lb. 

BEESW AX —25@30c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY—There is no white comb honey in the 
market. We quote; Comb honey 11@16c.; ex- 
tracted 7@11c. 

BEESW AX—Scarce ; 26@27c. 

THURBER & CO. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESWAX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY—In fair demand. Strained selling at 8 
@10c.; comb scarce—nominal at i8@22¢. 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 





FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
(@ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surface ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infringements to the full extent of 
the law. FRANCES A. DUNH > 

15sm4t DePere, Wis. 
1882 Consult your interest, and send for my 

e new circular and price list of colonies, 
Nuclei and Queens. ress, 
9smst 8s. D. McLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 


TIN POINTS for GLASSING HONEY 














BEESW AX—Stiff at 21@22c. for prime. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—A little better tone is noted, owing to 
less favorable reports from some of the honey- 
producing districts. In Los Angeles county it is 
believed the yield will be light, but a good crop is 
expected in San Diego. 
ae quote white comb, 12@14c.; dark to good,6 
@10c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 7@7c.; 
dark and candied, 6@64e. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


> @ +e 

Examine the Date following your 
hame on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 





Bingham’s Smoker Corner. 


Bayou Goula, La., May 2, 1882, 
Mesere. BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, Abronia, 








_ Dear Sirs : The Conqueror conquers everything 


'n the apiary. It is almost a fight 


story with smoke. 


I will use no other after this. 
ours truly, P. 


L. VIALLON. 





NE-PLECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound | 
Also, Ital- | 


qize. $4.50 per 1,000. L. Hives 50ce. 
‘ 8 per colony. Circular free. 
mi2ztp BYRON WALKER & CO., Capac, Mich. 


ian 
as 


thre } between my | 
~ € assistants, as to who will get it tirst in the 
orning. A single puff from it will fill a double | 


Cut by machinery ; are much cheaper and better 

than hand-cut, and perfectly straight; 1,000 to 

5,000, 25¢.: 6,000 to 10,000, 22¢c.; over 10,000, 20c.; 

6c. per 1,000 extra by mail. Samples for 3c. stamp. 
Ww. ». GILLE ae 


LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 





< 

| Cyprian and Holy Land Bees, Queens, Nucle- 

| us Colonies and Apiarian Supplies, will be sent to 

| all who willsend me their name und address ona 
postal card. H. 3 N, 

| 14smtf Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


‘Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


Send forCircular. J. M.C. TAYLOR, 
10smtf Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


| d 1882 
'1882-Southern Headquarters.- 

For Early Italian and Cyprian Queens ; 
Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
cannot be excelled. I make a specialty of manu- 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. Try it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 
Bees. Address, 

DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
Augusta, Ga. 





UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS.— 
We will furnish during June and July, 1882, 
a few Queens, daughters of mothers whose colo- 
nies gave us over 50 Ibs. of extracted honey in 

pril, 1882. Register letters. 
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Y 16-PAGE PRICE LIST of Italian, | 


EARS ron THe MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 


This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 
known as Carcharodon Rondeletti. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pre. Its use became so universal that for over 
00 years no Deafness has existed amon 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You will never 
— doing s0.”—EDProR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

"'l'o avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
- ~~. forAmerica. 7 Dey St., New York. 
20wly 





Twenty-five Colonies of Italian Bees 


At Nine Dollars each ; Ten colonies to one address, 

Eight Dollars each. Twenty Colonies of Hybrids 

at Seven Dollars each. These bees are in good, 

new, story-and-a-half hives, Gallup frames, 12 

frames ina hive. Inall respectsin the best con- 

=, 0.CcCLU » Lowa City, Lowa. 
ow: 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 11882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can_be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1 ; I'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 


FOR SALE—ITALIAN BEES. 

Six or eight Colonies, in Langstroth hives. Ad- 
dress, . C. OLDHAM, 9 East Main Street. 

20witp Springfield, Ohio. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
Iv. and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to do it. 











It is edited and published by 

. NN. ABBO » Bee-Master, 

School of Apiculture, Fa. rlawn, Southal), London. 
{We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JouR- 

NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 

annum. 


Be SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an oplery. at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
4sm15t 


Hartford, Wis. — 
ANOTHER NEW 


IDEA. 
Foundation all ready for business. Every sheet 
wired and bound around with a light wooden rim, 
ready to adjust instantly in your frame. No ad- 
vance in price. Small sample for 6 cents. I shall 
also breed choice Italian and Holy Land Queens, 
practicing a new stimulative process. Write now 
for prices and ulars. 














20witp J. W. K.SHAW, Lorenuville, La. 


er ddress, 
9smly JOHN H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 
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Cyprian Bees 


FOR SALE. 


QF CULONIES OF BEES, having queens 

of last year’s hatch, bred from a queen of the 
D. A. Jones importation. They are inJ.E. Moore's 
improved double-wall hive of seven frames, with 
side and top storage. 

They will be securely packed and delivered on 
cars from the 15th to 31st of May, at the following 
rates: 1 to 10 colonies, $8 each ; 11 or more, $7.50 
each. 

Also, 50 New Swarms, hived on finished 
combs, delivered on cars from 10th of June to 5th 
of July for, 1 to 10 colonies, $6.50 each ; 11 or more 
do., $6 each. Reason for selling: The increase of 
our mercantile business prevents our giving the 
apiary the care and attention it should have. Re- 
mit by Registered Letter to 

19w3t J. BE. MOORE, Byron, Gen. Co., N. Y. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
lam paying 24e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Ma iison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the 'arge advance in the price of wax, | 
now quote prices thus: Dunham, 10 to 50 Ibs., 42¢., 
over 50 Ibs.,41c., less than 10 lbs., 44¢.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the lb., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 


tbs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 
J. V. CALDWELL, 
3wly Cambridge, Henry Ce., Ll. 





GS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


-4—RACES OF BEES—4 


Italian, Cyprian, Holy Land and Hunga- 
rian Qucens.—Warranted queens, $1.50: extra 
selected, $1.75; tested, $2. Sendformy 2ist An- 
nual Circular. 

l9wtf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


-ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per ognere inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. HOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ili. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen........ 
2-frame Nucl \ 
ed Queen 5.00 
Full Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1......12.00 
Same, after July 1........... 10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 
ie = after July 1.. 2.50 




















- ” per half doz., 
RUNGE DOG Bose ccccceccsececs 13.50 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 





AGENTS sok.’ Seus at Sight, Double your money 


Address Dr.Chaee’sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,.Mic 
3émlyp 


omplete Apiary for Sal 
Complete Apiary for Sale. 

An Apiary of 90 COLONIES OF ITAL- 
IAN EES, with buildings and all modern ap- 
pliances for running the same ; are within 23 miles 
of Chicago, in a splendid location for wild pastu- 
rage. These bees show a good record for last sea- 
son—2,064 Ibs. comb honey from 43 ¢ol :- 
nies, and increased tv 100 colonies. They 
are in prime condition now, with 


PROSPECTS OF A GOOD SEASON. 


l want to go into other business this fall, and 
would se!l now, giving the purchaser the benefit of 
this season’s work (and my services if wanted), as 
an inducement to buy. Terms wil] be reasonable, 


and partly on time if necessary. Correspondence 


H. W. ANDERSON, 


Gibson’s Station, Ind. 


solicited. 


Liwtf 


‘ ee 
Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvementin Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. ‘The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. A1) Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwly D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ll. 


1882-J, §. TADLOCK.-1882 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 
Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
J. H. Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 
$2.50; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 
er half-dozen, $16. No“Doliar” or nuclei-queens 
landled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
if possible. 14w38t 








A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It conta ns 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times’ in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successfu! manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and at the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief amoung the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘“* Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Appreciative Notices. 
Carefully prepared for 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 
A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 
We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 
Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 
New and valuable, and embeliished with 109 
beautiful engraving:.—Democrat, Saiem, Ind. 
Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 
Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successfu!.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 
Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
onary beginner in bee-culture.—News, Keithsburg, 
il. 


beginners. —Farmers’ 


A valuable work for all who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 

‘he most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture. —Anti-Monop- 
Olist, Lebanon, Mo. 

The engravings are fine. It is gotten up in the 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 

It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 

Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without. -Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 4 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 

Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it for the marketin the most attractive shape— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in all the improvements 2 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy 0 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 





1882.- ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882, 


Iam_now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the beststockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1 ; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
< . July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 

~Si'lTested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
P with Tested Queen, $10. 
| Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 









L. J. DIEHL, 
Geenrs Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., Ind. 
Owt 


THE CONQUEROR. 


| Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrust an : break, 

| and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 

| I'he Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
13wtf Abronia, Mich. 














BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or Te- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 


Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LAR = BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
r = 












the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, — 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N, Y. 
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"EXCELSIOR — 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style us 
thez frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revoive upon, leaving ruom un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ple sides in the Comb Baskets. 


For 2 American frames, ona 3 inches hecwsvced $8 00 
“ 18 





For 2 Lang: eroth “  i$PWOEIG © ccccceses 8 00 
aby om 10x18 - sevite 10 00 
For = 10x18 ©. seen 14 00 
For 2 2 frames of any size, 13x20 7 ee ceueeee 12 00 
For 3 1246x20 - pene 12 00 
For4 “ “2 eee ésaecnwees 16 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. We make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and bright for 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS, DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. II. 
We now quote an 


Advance of 5 Cents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR eat 
wholesale or retail. wtf 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollur to the 


Woman's Industrial Association, 


atic 





291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


one manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
vanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 

increased cost of Beeswax. 

am this date, and until further notice, the 

~ ’e Of all the styles and kinds of Foundation, 
cept the VanDeusen (fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 


from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 











FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
liwtf EA. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 
UNHAM COMB FOUND ATION— -B5e. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib., 45e. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per Ib. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. I3wiy 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
he Author. A newandgreuat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”’ bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains bez nutiful 
steel ae 125 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6e ; 
send now. Address Peabod 
* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 
22wiy 








cNOW THYSELE 


PARKER, No. 4 Buldnch st.. Boston. 





Circulars free. Address, 
15 5sw6m JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


CLOVER SEED 


Owing to the increased demand for Melilot and 
Bokhara Clover seed, my liberal supply has been 
exhausted, and I can obtain no more in this coun- 
try. I cannot, therefore, fill any more orders for 
either until the new crop comes in, and more can 
be imported. 

Orders for Alsike and White Clovers will be filled 
promptly upon receipt. 





A.H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. otteen “Street, € hicago, Ill. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


ua CHEAP FOR CASH. .22 


lé6wtf . 





west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the | 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3lst, 1875, byCol. Alexan- | 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, as 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Se 
5th, 1877, by him SS to the undersigned 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is eninoumbered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
— are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 


I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asma}l farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
#25 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


AND 


N 


APS CHARTS -$1,000 can be 


and Charts—36 page Catalogue free. Address, 
C. TUNISON, Jacksonville, l11., 


or Columbus, O. 





%23 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


lewetp 


| Itappears to have cut the 


QUEEN S--QUEENS | 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 


= The Bee-Keeper’ ° Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing. Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—30:-—— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—20° 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 





| produced with great care, patient study and per- 
| sistent research. 
| of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
| illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 


It comprises a full delineation 


the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 


| manipulations necessary in the apiury. 


This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that ean interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

eet | nome 
Read the folowing opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS 'T’. COLBY. 
und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
| stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
| agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Munual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
| manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Heraid, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the times in every particulur. The 
oo reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


y success has been so great as to almost aston- 

isi myselt, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 

| interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
| the bee and hives, with ¢ their implements. It is of 

| value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 
It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOls, editor of the Buletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


| It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 

and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
| producing prensa, and an extended account of the 
| enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculiurist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
| bee-men to be the most compiete and pasnes 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; 

scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee- wan will welcome, and it is 
| essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
| bandsomely printed, neatly bound, and is a credit 
to the Wesi.— Western Agricul.urist. 


is work is undoubtedly the most complete 
moaned for the instruction of bee- ~~ 4 whieh 
bas ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of Se 
apiary. There is no subject ry to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede ot apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


—tot—— 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 








made in six months selling Tunison’s Bape &1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


| THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
y74 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 
Who will be the The Original 
first to copy? BINGHAM 


25,000 IN USE, Bee Smoker 





if you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 4 
never go out—always ¢ 
please— never is com- 
plained of—thestand- } 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
pores, from 65 cts. 

$2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokers and hon- 


ey knives first, you F 
will have to buy no- atented, 1878. 


others. ; 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 


Ta 


Yau 


Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 00 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
Pe ee, eee 1 50 1 75 
Extra Bing Smoker (wide 
i niccccccescesseeses 1 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
le Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
Le > 50 65 


1 00 115 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


rates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
Abronia, Mich. 


‘Scribner's Lumber and Log Book, 


Went A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G&.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
| A Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 48 
w6m. 


17wtf 








PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 
ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
1.25 each; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
or $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. ‘Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


Lt. BR. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


‘A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,address”’ O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to c. F. U 9 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 


oe nen 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


5wly 











Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 


From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


s@ Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
50wtf Pewamo, Lonia Co., Mich. 


PAINE & LADD, 


HALBERT KE. PAINE, r NQTON 
Late Comm’r Patents. . WASHINGT ON, 


STORY B. LADD. ) D. C. 
Soliciters of Patents and Attorneys in 
Patent Cases. 16w3m 





with good young Queens 
and 1 “— try and please you. 
A 8 








100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35st JAMES HADPDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 


Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
‘ion, all kinds, section Boxes, and everything a 


live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


Give me a cal), friends, 

(Box 819.) 
FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 

Swiy Belleville, St. Clair County, III. 


| 


, 


r you will call when desiring to 


as we are in the same postal district, 


and have doubled my capacity for exe- 
f this postoffice, ure well known to its officers and 


stomers I have an ina Telephone. Please bear 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iil. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
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In order to accommodate my constantly increasing business, I have removed to 
923 West Madison Street. Chicago, Ill. 
The new branch postoffice is within a few doors, which increases my mailin; 


For the convenience of my city cu 


‘he change of numbers w 
in mind my Tele 


and being the largest patrons o 


employees. 


Bee-Keepers Supplies. 


more commodious quarters, one block eust, 
uting orders. My address will hereafter be 


facilities, and expedites th 
hold conversation with me. 


e 








Cyprian or Pale 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 


casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
=" book ever published. Ask your bookseller 

or it. 
make money selling this book. 


Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
G. W. FISHER, 


Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


(2 Also for sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. gg 
2w6em. 


Rev.A.SALISBURY 





Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 


Our Motto is: 


tomers Never Defrauded. 





“s, Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
Xison, ready, if weare timely notified. 


foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
35¢. per Ib. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 
perib. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


| 2 ¢. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
1 


Tuscola, Til. wily. 


— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
” 


Italian Queens..... $1; Tested....$2 
Cyprian Queens....#1; Tested....$2 
Palestine Que-ns..$1; Tested... $2 


One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
stine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
| Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 








Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manna! 
ef the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica), 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, #1.25 3; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. 0. Root- 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. |. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 81.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2, 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of a 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ** Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, %Sc.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15¢c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Lay | ; the nature, 
eee. sources, and preparation cf Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 1O0c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Honéy; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how. Illustrated with 26 engray- 
ings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, ane 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration © 
food products, and demand a law to protect t “4 
consumer against the numerous health-destroyiné 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5®@ec- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engraving 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats . 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. aie 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valua 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Chicken Chelera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise 0° 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 2c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and — 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 In Se 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, er oo 
crets, Lega! Items, Business Forms, etc., 0 iness 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Busivil 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, | = 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, —— 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Ass® ild- 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | nie 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is & Leis 5 its 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and wor' 


or 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, 
rice, postage paid, $%.50. 


Farmer. 
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